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^ A six year^ old female t^*or was trained to |acil4:tate 
social cotiversation between two inale^ a (selected for- their 

infretfueht level of social interactionil during daily play seMio 
tutbrina ^bf peer ihitla^ibhs occurred- in S small rbbi adjacent 
main cla^sroomi The peers were tutored to request information CBI1 
afd request behavior jRB) from each other, f he tutor was ft^^ 
use two teaching techniquesr modeling and' prompting,, to_ge^^ 
to verbally Initiate to/the other. A within subject multip^^ 
design was employed. Intervention occurred across two target 
behaviors and two children. Criterion for phase change wM based on 
tfi^e number bf peer initiitiohs and ttie number bf times these 
initiations wef^ fo^ by a response frbm^tfie other. pe$rw 

Criterion was set at five or more target behaytors coaJ|i^ with fbr 
four of five consecutive sessionsv Both target chiidrehVmet this 

criterion for ITI^ but not for RBs, Howeverr total RBs increased - 

substantiaiiy from .baseline *-o intervention. Training of the tutor by 
teacher before play sfssi on was effective in promoting spontaneous .~ 
ttttbritvg -behavior during the play session. During tfaining^ the tutor 
had an average of 19 bppbrtunities. tb practice cbnve,rsatioa _ 
facilitation skillSi The average number of ^utor^prbijapts br models 
-per play session was 7 The ayeracre number bf ^teacher directions - r 
helpina the tutor teach her peers was 3.2 per session.. (Author/DBV 
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>r Peer TutbHhg ef CDnversstion^l Skills; 

\ • A Hinl-Fadlitater In the Pr«sctjoo1 Class^^ - 

i ■ ' ■ .' ^ ^ ■ "■'■y-\ :■ ^ ^ 

the purpose of this ^tudy Was to .determine the effetts of training a 
kindergarten age child to be a peer te^^ind help ^a^^^ develop con- 
v versati on skills* The justification f.^|fc^s undertaking stenined f 
literature on peer tutbring (Allen * 1976a) and' investigations of the 
content and structure of young children's social -Interaction (Hartup, 1979; 
Schacteri kirschner. Klips, Fredericksen & Sande^i 1974) and language 
development (Guarlniek in press 5 Garvey, 1974). _^^fesearchers have noted that 
peer tutoring' has benefits for the tutee (Feldmani devin-Sheehan i Allen, 
1976; Long & Madsen, 1975) and the tutor (tayeeck J ;Schwarzbergj Notel) as 
well as the tiacher and classroom -students in genera"! (Ehly & tarseh, 1977; 
Strain, eobke & Appbllonij 1973). For Instance, engaging in peer tutoring 
has been shown to enhance both academic and social cj^jpetence.: of tutor and 
tutees (ATlen.. 1976b; Ehly I tarsen, 1977; Feldman, Detin-Shiehan & Allen, 
1976)i Participation of classroom students as tutors j SI lows tea^^^ 
utilize previously untapped teaching resources, which in torn affbrds^im 
additional planning time and bppbrtunity to carry out more effective 
individualized instructional prbgrams (Strain it at. 1 1973). 

• Numerous researchers have confnented bh the special effectiveness and 
appropriateness bf peir tutors for modifying the sbcial and language 
behaviors of age.-n»ates (Berber s kaufmSn, In.press; Guralnick, in press; 
Long & Madsen, 1975; tbvitti tbvitti Eaton j & Kirkwood, 1973;, Hahler, 1967). 
bateri bbng and Madsen (1975) trained kindergarten children to recbrd appro- 
priate story listening behavior of ^ree year bids and aistributi tbkens as 
a consequence. Other researchers have examined the effect of training peer 
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confederates (Henarickson, Stralrii TremblSy* * ShoreSj Nbti 2). these 
aiitildrs described a series of; studies 1» which hbn-hapdi capped arid handi- 
capped pfeschbbTers servejJ as peer confederates for initiating social - 
interactions with withdrawn children. Tiie confederates were trained and , 
successfully initiated verbal interactions sharing'^ and other behavior that 
■ led to cddperative pliy. In all, it appears that even ybuhg , peer' tutors can 
implement and eonsiquate behavior management strategies^ and modify tfe 
sociolinguistic tehavibr for both handicapped ind non-handicapped children. 

the extent and complexity of social intefactivi behavior among young- • 
children has bem studied. with increasing interest in recent years (Gafveyi 
19?4; Sural nicki in press i Mueller, 1972; trowei-, 1979). For instance * 
Schacter et al. (1974) cbhdueted a developmental study of conversatibn \ 
between preschoolers. They noted that with increased ap, conversation . 
becomes more complex and focuses on specific topics. SChac|er et al . (1974) 
fbuhd that from agi 2-1/2 and older,. children made verbal reqUes^^ 
other- d uring play > Sttt that older fc+jildren supported" their requests with 
more justification and explanation than younger children. Garvey (1974). 
found that by; age 4 children are also adept at taking turns during a con- 
Versationv Gharlisworth ahcf Hartup {1976) have eonnented on the reinforcing 
effect of conversation between peers, having observed that children with - 
highJfStes of sending and responding to-conversational initiations tend , 
to havi high sbciometric status.- Several in viSti gators (Minkin, Braukman, ; 
;Winkin;. Timbirs) timbers, Fixsen, Phillips; Holfi ;1976; Hueller, 1972) 
have pointed outV that questions are a" high leVel social skill critical to . 
successful social interaction and conversation. In short^we essential 
features of young children's conversation include making requests (giving 
directions') and asking questj'bnsi 



■■ ' ■ ' ' ' : ■• ■ . ■■■■ • .* 



The reel proc^r pattern of 
ypang children (Argyie^ i976| lends eredehee te the notion, that teaching 
yciung children to initiate and respond to each others qde^tions ari^ requests ; 
ttiay hetp facilitate the establishSent of • ririimehtary conversational bihavibr<" 
preivide the basis for continued intgracti on, and thus" leiSd to the development. 
*6f increasingly sophisticated sbclail/cOTventehcleSi Utilizing a same-age 
tutor td teach convey*sati6hal befiavior, as carried but in this study i provides' 
an bppbrtuhlty to examine the extent to which young, swne-age peers can help 

^ . - ■- -^9 - - - . ^ - ■ ■ --- ' - ^ - ' 

in the process ©^ teaching interactive skills* Ofteni tutoring effectiveness, 
has been viewed as a fufictibn pf the age difference between tutqr^^^ 
(Felijman elj al ., 1976;- Hartup, .1976). There is some evidence^' however to 



support tKe effectiveness of samf age- peer tutoring. For instance» Hamblin 
and Hambllh (1972), and Qafclahd and Williams (1975) denw^^ that .'same- 

age elementary' schbbl children can .tutor reading effec'tivelyi Hilliams and 
Sherman (1973) found similaf" results for math t . 

In the presejit study, a peer tutor was taught' to help" age^ates 
ihtliite;twb jmpbrtant conversational skills: Requesting Information (Rl)i 
subsurnihg several categorizes of quSstibn-asking behaVjorj and Requesting • 
ffehavior(RB), a category of mandjng behavibri The frequency with which 
the tutored child inade verbal initiations and the other child responded" 
to these i nit lati oris in a free play setting was examined ai well. 




:: METHOD • - ^ .~ ' 

Subjects arid Settirig • \ ; ' 

Three children, the pe^r tutor, 71 Bwriths, an^j, two target ^ 
64 and 76 inonths, participated in .t^^^ All chi^ldren attended a 
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university-based kindergarten serving middle SESi black parents. The peer 
tutor wa? selected based en teacher |udpent th^^ language and social 
slji lis were superior to her classnwtes. ^Sfe two target subjects (tutees) 
were se*lected based On teacher /audgment and observations which confirmed 
their infrequent level of^socjal Ihteracti on; compared to their classmates. - 



The siudy;was conducted in a 2.5 in x 4.0 m carpeted i well -lighted ^ 
roonii adjacent to the main blassroom. Play/Cessions were held fbur to five * / 





times per -week, 10:30 a.m. to ii:00yaim. the. playroom was equipped 
with blocks and other const/tjctloh t^^ypically found in a preschool 
classroom^ 

BehaA 

• Four behavior catego'ni es were observed duri ng tutor trai ni ng : 

l- Teacher tipdel (M). Teacher verbal model of a request for information 

of behavior. - • , / / 

■ ^ • ■. ■ • _ _ ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■' J, __4 

2. Peer tatof rph^ar^al (Rh Peer tutor's rehearsal bf a particular 

model/prompt designed to ilicit a request for infennation or behavton from 
the puppet (peer inftiatdr). . . ■ ' 

3. ^ Pijppet cOiTiPliance or npn -complian c e (£ or NEh The teacher, ^peaKlng, 
for the puppet representing the 'peer .■initiator, either complied with the 

peer "tutor by emitting i request for infOnnation or behaviori or refused to 

cbmf|ly. . ■ ■ ■ ■/ < , ■ \ ^ .. 7' - ■ • ^ ; 

. . 4. ' Teacher praise W^ ' the, teacher verbally praised the peprj tutor 
fbt an accurate: rehearsal of a model /prompt. ... 
' Six behavior categories were Observed during the children's free play . « 
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' ; 1. Re q uest for information (RI) . Any verbal' Ihitlatibn By one target 
—child toi the other child which aUempted infomatioh. Re- - 

quests for ihfomatiph included questions, restatements of another's previous 
verbal izatibh, and cbninahds'to-tallci e.g. , "What did you do last night?"; 
j "You said you stayed at home?^; 'Tell me more aibbut iti". 

2. R equests fof^ behavior (RB ) . Any dirtctToh given by the Initiating 

• \ y -~" [ ' : ^ : ; . - ■ 

child specifying a motoric response, including requests to sBare, directions, 

suggestions oh how to play a ^me* or requests to mbyi. , For example, "Please, 

give me that block,*' ''Let's play anny,'' ''eome here.'' 

3. Cbmpliance (Cj .- If the xhild |o whom ah initiation fcas-^ made 
responded to an Rlbr RB within fiVi seconds, a RI or RB was coded as an 

RIC or RBCV This signified cbmpV '« 
< • 4. ||on-comp4^nce (NC). °If a target child initiated ah RI of RB and 

the. other child did not respond verbally or motorically, within five seebnd^r 
. a nbn-compliahGe*(^INe or RBNG) was recorded-. Ari RING was also recorded if 

' theVrespqhdihg child emitted aia ihappro^ I,f the 

- responding target child gave a verbal 'refusal of a cbhtrary mbtbri'c behavior, j 
jthese wire il so recorded as non- compliant behavior. 

5; Tutor model /prompt -(Ml . Any direction by the tutor su|gesting tb 
the initiatiM child that he fequest pirtieular inforfnation or a partTcular y 
behavior frohi the non-target peer. For example r "«Jbei tell Sam to give you . 

Va. toy^;'' /• ". ^ ■ ■■■ \/. K^' ' y ' ■ v. .X 

6 i Teacher di recti on ( D) . Any verbal cbmnent by the teachef to the 
, pier tutor ihstruct'ihg her how to get the target child t& request informatibn 
or behavio^f , e.g. t "Tbhi * ask him nicely of "Wait Toni , .g'ive him. a .chance 
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\ ■ • » - .,• ■ • • - , - . - - - ._...!; 

two training procedur^^^ one for trdinirigi the tutor and 

artother Bhich the peer tutor used to teach Subjects 1 ahdA2 ,ta imtta^^ 



r 



* - J^jtQ^traininq prbcedores . Terr minutes prl^r to the play 3^ss ion des- 
cribed be! ow' the peer tutor rehearsed ways to tutor conversatibrial Behaviors 
with a trainer. Role playing and puppets were used durirJg tutor traihing^t^ 
simulate the play .sessitH in »(*hich tiltoHng was to o^cur. The trainer / 

. manipulated a puppet which represented the "target |ubjict to t>e tutoredJ 
The trainer al^o role played the second subject to whom requests were made. 

.The trainer modeled requests, gave instructions or prbmpts, arS praised the 
tutor as necessary* Hbre spicificany, the following steps were used to. 
teach the peer tutor how to teach her peers requests for behavior (RB) and 
requests for information. (RI). ^ . 

•■ " • , ^ _ . _ 

•■, - -.. - «■.• 

The tiacHer explained the purpose of ibcial -skills trairiini 

... ^ ■ . _ ^ . _ ■ ' , ' ■ ■ • 

reviewed post-tutbringperformance. ■ 

2.,. The teacher prompted and modelled the 'behaviors thi tutor should 

» . T ' • . *• ■ . • ^ • ^ ■_ _____ ■ _■ _ ' 

^ose* e.g., '-'tami, tell Joe to ask Sam what he did last nights" The tutor 
then repeated this to the puppet- (which was filling the role of the child , 
who was to initiate a request):. Aftir the secbnd training session, the 
tutor was given a list of possible requests wfiich shi could use to pronpt 
the puppet. Most social conversatibn ihtervehtibns used by the tutor during 
training wen taken'from this list. The pier tutbr prompted the puppet to • - 
make 10 requests during iach training session. , 



5. 
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3; The puppet either eOmplied to the tutor's initiation of a request; 

for a^^havior or information, or did not comply. • If the puppet did not 

y^^tt0y^ trainer pi-wipted" the tutor to .continue\1ntt1a^^^ , 

puppet did comply. Non-compliances were schedu|jd to/occur fo per 

- training ^sessiohi - . . ^ \ ■ . 

■ * ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ' \ ' ■ ■■■ 

4; the tutor was praised f Or cOff^^^ 

at a 1:2 ratio of ^praise to correct tutoring behaviors, the lutor also . 

received a gold star, to stick ^n a chirt at the end of each training ^session, 

proyided she had succeeded at making the -pupp^^ Initiate requests;. 

Peer tutoring procedorfe:^ Requests for ihfontation . The i^utor- began 

tutoring the use of requests for infonnation by modeling'appropriate reque 

. and prOn^tihg the peer to^ initiate them. Tor example i the tutor could say, 

"Sam. ask doe what he had for supper la?t nipht." If SSm repeated this; and 

Joe answered, the peer tutor would go Oh to the next ii^el and prompt, either 

by selecting one from her list, -recalling, one from m^ry,i making one up, or 

repeating one the teacher suggested. - - ; 

If the child being tutored did^not comply, the peer would ^e^eat ^i^r 

tutoring instruction and wiit until the tutee responded, bepending.on the 

tutee 's response, the trainer might ihterverje by ihs'^ruetin^ the._^eer tutor. 

to slow down, speed up, or change her tutoring-^nferventiOn. The- teacher 

assists to^the tutor dufi rig the^ pi ly sessions consisted mostly Of brief 

direetions aimed at refining, the tutor's approach. and rate orftodelfng, 

rather than explaining what to model. Fc# iri$tancei if the- tutor spoke 

' _ V . • v-^*^ __i _ ■ . _ -_ ■ ^.-_-'" 

too quickly or softly, the teacher would ask her to request what, she said 

inore distinctly. Or if the tutor^ould not. get a totefe's attention 
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verbally* the teacher* would tell, her to tap the tutee on the shoulder; At 

thejend of the session* if thi tutor maneged to g§t the tutee to complete 

fiye requests for' informal on i she received f gold, star to put on ter-^chart. 

^ "stars were pashed. i^ for smalUtoys and school soRgJieSi- • . „ 

. Peer tutoring procedure^^ Requests for behavior ^ this Intervention 'was 

Identical in f ofm to the peir^tutofing procedure used with requests for 

_ _ .I' _o _ 

Information i except that the target behaviors were requests for behavior. 

ftftir the fourth session pf this intervention, the- peer tutor also dispensed 

tofeens to StibjiCt 2 for complyi^ig to Su^ect I's requests' for Behavior-i She 

-gavfe out a max-imuni of? threi tokenS' per session. The tokens were traded for 

• ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ ^' ■ 

. edibles and school supplies.. ^ . ' . 

' ' ' . ■ ■ , ■ ' , 4' ■ . . 

Bes^im and Analysis • . 

y i ' ^ • _ « ____ i_ _ _ 

• A A multiple baleline disign across two subjects was used to, evaluate the 

■ effects of tutoring intervent4ons (Gooper.i 1974). There were three phases: 

baselinii RI intervention, and'RB ihterventibh. . Ehi-squar^^^^^^^^^ 

testsi (Mathesbh* Bruce, S Beauchamp, 1970) were ru^ on two sets of data to 

further explore the extent to which peer requests were effective iti 

eliciting tutee requests ahd the extent of whteh ;^utee requests were 

^ effect ivi in eliciting p^er; compliance V \ ' ' -< \' 

Baseline. ' During : basel ine -Subject 1 and Subject 2 were instructed to 

play together appfepi-iatily by their teacher, e.gs , "Play nicely with the 

blocks. Do not make a big miss and do not fight." Baseline continued for 

Six sessions. Each play sessiSh lasted approximately 10 minutes. Four 

minutes of data were tal^en on each subject dufihg .that period. 
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tntervihtiSn 1: Requests for InfomaiiCT^ . After baseline, the tutor 
enterea the play sissi^^ 1 ttf*inake requests for ; 

information, this period continued for seven days. Subject 2 was not " ; 
itra.ined. tiitorin^f Subject 1 continued until he was able to gain fivi 
comptiahees^j^ out o^f five da^sw Once critePjon was reached ^ tutoring ^ 



e 

began with Subject 2 r , ' - . • 

'■■ . ■ ' \ . _ : . _ _ _ 

Intervention 2; ReQoeSts^or'behavibr i Following inierventiSn 1> 
V Sofcject 1 began tutoring ne^ues^^or behavior. . Five days after Subject 1 
began RB training Intervention 2. be|an with Subject '2. On" thei.fi fth day 
of intervention 2, Subject 2^c^ceiyed tokens for cotnpl lance- to Subject 1 '.s : 
requests for behavior^ . Delivery of tokens continued .throughout the r^st of 
Subject i's interVintion. " : . . 



'^•\-v*T«*)rseparate data tolleetioh syltemsp were -used: one systetn during tutor 
|r^n^^and the -freflB play session. . 
. ^ Tutor training sissibn .. A checklist was used by the trainer to structure 

the training seqtjence and collect data on* trainer, tutor, and puppet befiavibr^., 

■ ■ : ^ ^ ^ ^ ; i. ■ . . ^ ^ .. ^ _ . 

' -Four types of behavior were ipi bt&ir in sequence: trainer model op prompt 
- of a request, tutor rehearsal of the request; cbmp1 iahee , (or noh-compl iance) 
• 6y puppeti ahd^eacher praise. The checklist consisted of 10 rowsi I row , 
for each of the IS training trials. Each row. was divided. Into boxes i labe 
' trainer model , tutbr rehe^rsaji complianbe tO/t^quest, and tether ^praise. ^ 
As. the tr-ainer emitted or observed each category he checked t hi appropriate 
bbxv A cireli was placed around Jhe ?heck mark If .a given behavioK occurred 
out of seqoenc^i r - ' - ' ' 
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Riliability was detennlned by comparing checklists of the trainer arid 
aides *• Each bosc :Sas,con0def«ed an agree^ : ■ ; i 

> P1ay s&ssion . As noted, six ^behaViori? i*ere coded during the play ses- 
• sion; 'requests for information (RI), requests for behavior (RB), compliances ! 
(eji i46n-compliance^ (NC), peer tiitor model/prompts, and teacher directions, 
'ft continuous observation system was_ used. A cassette tape player was used to 
■^li^ the beginning of each IB-secohd interval, (these intervals were used for 
ealculating reliability only.) Two observers listened to the tape, via 
earphones white seated 1 m apart. • they used specially prepared coding 
Sheets to; recortltu^^ initiations, peer 'responses; apd teacher directions. 
Behaviors which lasted more than one tin-second interval ^ere co^ed as one 
occurrence* If there' was a pause of three or more seconds between the 
offset of a behavior arid its reoccuri^nce, the behavior ,wa^. coded as two - 
separate occurrences i V ■ , .• 

' the two oisservers practiced coding during pri-baseline play sessions . 
uhti.l two. consecutive sessions occurred with all eate|Qries Of behavior and , 
reliability estimates greater than 8d^i. Reliability was calculated via •. ^ 
the standard formdla: (Natnber of agreements/number of agreements plus 
disrgreements)-.X ICIdi The two days dorihg which crite,Ho;i ^^^^^ 
met were ihcljuded in the baseline data. ' ' 



RESULTS 



Reliability . / . " ' ' 

Thirty-three percent of all play sessions were observed for reliability 
purposesi Four. checks occurred during baseline,, three during interventional 
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and one during Intervention ^. The average reliability for Rie/NE and RBE/NE 
Was 95' percent (range: 79% -'1002). The average reliability for^ peer tutor 
models was 92% (range: 771 -lOO^j. Table 1 contains the average reliability 
per category. All reliability toeffieients were within- an acceptable range, 
except foi* teacher directions .which averaged 69^ (range:' 67% - 701). 

reliability checks were taken during tutor training, howeyers 
interobservey air^'emen^ 100 percent. During training 

.=^it appeared that the training prbcedurej^ foil owed acctiraijiry With few er 
hb deviations from the standard procedure. . ". 



Insert Table 1 about here 



of Tutoring on Peer loteractim 
Figures ^nd 2 show thi effects of a peer tutor on two types, of^^bal 
initiations b^^t^ject 1 and Subject 2 are presented below. The data indicated 
thaf "'peer tutoring led to a substantial increase in both requests for infonna- 
tibn (RI) and requists for behavior (RB). Compliance to requests for 
informatibn was eonsl^ntly high across both subjects. Compliance to re- 
quest for behavi br varied between subjects and was jiot/- compai-able to 
riquests for information until tbken's were introducid w^h Subject 2. 

Requests fbr information (RI). " Figure \ shows that ^ubj^t 1 initiated 
significantly highir rate of request^ for information, during intervention 
than during baselines During intervention the average rate* of ^J^em^y 
was £.9 (R " 3 - 10), compared to 0.8 (R * 0 - 3) 'during baseline. The , 
fate of RIs also dropped off when the interyehtibh was vjitjfdrawn. 
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Botfi Subject 1 and Subject 2 met enteria- fSr^^*|quists for iirfDrmatiehi 
that is, each emitt.ed five or i^re Ris to which there wa¥sMmpliance from 
the other for four of five consecutive sessions. 

* Bequests for behavior . • Subjict 1 substantian^ increased his "use of 
requests for behavior as a result of the peer tutep-ng ihtervehtioh (sil 
Figure 1). " During interv§htioh, the average fate per session for requests 
for behavior was -4.4 (R = 3 - 7), 'compared to 1.6 (R = 1 - 3j duriY»S base- 
flhe. Subject 2. also increased ?ii.s rate per session of riqueHs for x 
behavior. 'H'onL 4.8 i(R - 6) during, ihtefvehtlbh, compared to Q.8 ^ 
(R.« 0 -^3) during^baseline (see. Figure :2). Neither subject met the , 
cfitefibh for requests for. behavior responded to by the ether suBll^ct^ 



Compliance to requests . ^ A chi-square test (Wathesbh, Bruce> ff Beaiichampi. 



1970) was used to compare to frequency of compliance to both request for 

infdrlnation and requests 'for behavior from baseline to Ihtefventibhi across' 
' . ■' . ■ _ ■ L _ _ ■ _ 

both subjects. No significant difference in compliance rates was found 

between phases for reque.sts for informatidn. Dunni baseline » the compliance 

rate was .91» compared to .77 daring intervention. ; K significant difference 

was found for requests for behavior across phases (X^ (1) 6.1&» p<l.p5)v 

- - ^ . ^ 

During baseline^ the cdmpliarice rate for requests for behavior was .84, . 

compared to a drop to ^47 during intervention. - 

Tutor in g effectiveness^ A contingency analysis was used to determine 
if requests followed tutor interventions at a level greater than chahcei or 
alterriativelyj whether subjects ehiitted requests independent of tutor inter- 
ventions. The analysis was significant (X^ (D « 5.5, p^.B25).- Altogether, 
693! of all tutor models led to a subject requests, while 88«"bf all subject . 
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requests were contingent on tutor models, ^ttie data:'1ndicate tfiat tutor 
nibdels were significant predictors of a tutor re 

_ _ _ » _ . _ _ _ _. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ • . . 

Tutor training . The nurnber of tut^jr models per play session ranged 
from 6 to 8.5i with the greatest huitiiier Of models occurring. in requists for 
infoirwation tn^rweht'^n^^^^^ . Brief «sists frbiii t*!© trainer (teacher directions) 
eccurred dn an average of ^.8 times per session during the RI .Intervention 
;Shdl.9 times duHhg^ r 

^ > ■ DiseussieN - r 

- ■ ■ * - # ♦ ' . _ r 

. --- ■ ■ _ _- » - ^_ - - ^ ' - _: 

Beyond tM efficicy Issue^ a ifajor concern in peer tutoring of social-^ 
corfversattonal itcllls. particularly progr^^^ Is 
the extent to Shicli t^^^^ tutor understands the purpose of tlie^tuforlng process^ 
and why he or she ks biih given theHutoi* role. Tffere is sqtne evidence that 
children as young as 5 ar-e able% "Influences 
their .peers, and how another '^rbeteHbr may influence a- thjrd person 's 
(Coone^* 1978» Forbes, 1978." Hoffinan, 1977; UJ-be^g & Docherty, i"976). furiel 
(3[9i6) reviewed research concerning children's uhderstandlng of social hbrm^i.. 

•\__ ^ _* _ _ __ __ *_ '. _^ ^ *_ : 

and rulesi and- concluded that young children can discriminate those events 
and behaviors which can help Others^ and that this understanding' may be 
learned through interacting with pefrs. The eVidefiice presented in the 
current itudy strongly supports the cbnention that a preschbbT age-nwtte 
tutor gain understanding of the tutor role and be employed successfully 
to facilitate conversational behavior among less conversational ly able 
^eers. Subsequent to specific tutor training sessions, which involved role 



EohversBtibhiBi Sfcills 

\ ■ ^. y - » ' 

" .' . : ■ ■ ■ 

pUying ind rehearsal a six-year old pfesehboler totbrfed two age-mates 
and sIgrvificantTy increased .the rate of two important cdhversa.ti5hal skills** 
requests for infennation and 'request for behavior. Requests for infdrmatibh 
subsumed several" eategbries of . questiorHasMng, while request for behavior 
consisted of fiends for specified- pUy bihatibrs. the. results indicate 
that tutor prbmpts to her peers consistently led tb the peer a request 
for irifbrijiatibn or betevioT to. the other child. " Further, these results 
suggest thaVase of questiohs by pfeschbolers tend to evoke- appropriate < 
fespohSes from peers i thus maintaihihg ihtefactieh between them, and 
-repl icat-ihg thi fesul ts obtained by Sue! ler (1974) , Spil ton and tee 
(1977), and Garyey (1977). Peif. initiations of requests for behavior; " 
"however, did pbt lead tb the level of compliance that was^ observed iihen a' ^ 
pierrequested information. A possible explana,tibh^ "fe*" l^s-s compliances to_ 
requests for behavior than*^^?^quests^"fbr infbrmatibn may be that the children _ 
'were willing tb talk to e3c|^ther, an.act Wch does "hot- disrupt the i?' in- . . 
volviment in their own play' with ob^ecU ahd-fflaterials br'tfiiir perebnalw ' 
control over these materials. 0n. the1>ther hand* the requests for befia^ibr 
prompted by the ^ peer -tutbr may hbt have bein creative enough to compete with 
the bngpihg activities of the children. 

While RBs did hot lead to high levels of compliance, skill in initiating 
such behavior and compliance to such requests may be of equal or greater value 
than compliance to RIs for ybung children. For example; other forms of simple 
cbbperative behavior would appear to be predicted bh cqncrete environmental 
l^ntera^tibns, which may then be the foundation for higher level conversa- 
tional behavior, social, competence, and increasingly sophisticated cognitive 
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per^orirehee (Smilanslcy, 1968). Because of this i the tutor was instructid 
to distribute tokens to the target^chiTd for complying, to requests for 
behavior. When tokens were used, compliance increased dramatically and 
a ful-1 cycle of in teractive. behavior occurred. • ' 

Togetfier these data clearly indicate that fvin a young child, can - 
learn to effectively carry out a number of tutbring ihterventibns aimed at 
facilitating peer cbnvel^satiqn with limited preliminary training and little 
direct assistance from an adult. The success and enjoyment the peer tu^r 
experienced, and the relative copper a ti on 'gain tuteeii cpresponils^ 

with the findings noted 'above, and offers promise that\^bcially skilled • 
presehbblers can function as competent and willing interpersonal relations * 

"coaches.." . ' ', \. 

Kazdip (1979) has father noted some Ipng range implications -of social 

' ' .* - - - - ^ ' ' - - - ' - - ' . 

skill training ?rorth considering. Ba^ed.bn ah extensiA/e review of the ;. 

literature^zdin il979) proposed that social Skill deficits, especially 

in the dbmafh of Mfiterp,ersonal< r.elatib'ns and friendship^buil.^ing, cbntri- - 



bute to the develbpent ef- ps^^ Given ^at thei^ i^?^^^^ 

relationship betojeen early ^eial skill divilopment and Tater psychopatholbgy, 
it iiiay be considered preventive psychology to emplby peef-tutbring processes 
wliieh stress interpersonal skills and lead to cbmpetjency, in developing - 
friends. .In shbrti piif tutoring may have a secondary treatment effect, 
the prevention of psychopathblbgy* a goal equallyjs Important as .most 
primary educational objectives.^ f- ^ ; . 
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